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Are the Schools Meeting the 
Child’s Needs? 


* 


Mr. Haccarp: Today we are going to talk about our public schools 
nd the kind of job which they are doing and can do in teaching our 
hildren. This topic is of interest and concern to all of us. We are com- 
nitted to a system of mass education and, I may say, are justly proud 
f the accomplishments of our elementary and secondary schools. At 
he present time in this nation we have about twenty-five million chil- 
lren in schools up through high school. We employ nearly one million 
eachers and spend about five billion dollars a year to do this job. 

As teachers, as parents, or as citizens, it is important that we con- 
inually examine our schools in order to be sure that they provide the 
est possible learning situation for our children. What are the schools 
eaching our children today? Are children learning from their experi- 
neces what they should learn? What do we expect them to learn? Are 
hey meeting these expectations? Are there more effective methods, 
kills, and insights into human behavior which would improve our 
resent public school system? 

Four of us are gathered around the Rounp Tasxe today, because we 
re interested in and have been studying various aspects of the educative 
rocess. We want to evaluate our present methods of instruction and 
iscuss with you what we think can be done to improve the effective- 
ess of our schools. 

Getzels, you are particularly interested in personality and social be- 
avior and have been currently working on the relationship of teach- 
rs and students, does our present typical classroom take into account 
1e total life of the child and a teacher? 


Mr. Gerzets: It seems to me that in many ways we tend to conceive 
f the school as a social vacuum where one group—the children—auto- 
atically shed their individual and peculiar needs, ambitions, conflicts, 
nd uncertainties to assume the stereotype role of learner; and the other 
roup—the adults—automatically shed their particular needs, conflicts, 
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uncertainties, and ambitions to assume the stereotype of teacher an 
school administrator. Nothing, I believe, is further from the fac 
Neither the children nor the teachers can realistically be expected t 
check their total life-experience with their bicycles or Plymouths out 
side the school door. Both the pupil and the teacher bring with ther 
their life-experiences to the classroom, and this has a most far-reachin 
effect upon the kind of learning and teaching which obtain in any give 
school in any given time. 


Mr. Haccarp: Thelen, you have been working for some time 0 
problems of group behavior and how they affect learning, how shoul 
the classroom be organized to make the most of the potentialities fe 


both the child and the teacher? 


Mr. Tueten: That is the sixty-four-dollar question. In teaching fe 
democracy and in approaching this question it has been found ver 
handy to approach it as a decision-making or choice process. The natur 
of experience and how work is organized are the result of a lot ¢ 
decisions made by various people—decisions about objectives, abot 
teaching activities, about who is going to talk, how he will be ar 
swered, and what the group is going to do next, and so forth. I ar 
concerned with the question of what these decisions are, how they ar 
made, and what relationship this has to learning. 


Mr. Haccarp: Bloom, as one who has been doing special work o 
how people think and solve problems, how effective are the schools i 
achieving the goals we set for them? 


Mr. Broom: As a specialist in evaluation I have been interested i 
determining the efficiency and effectiveness of our present schools. . 
generalization from my research is that our classes in schools are ver 
inefficiently organized. A conservative estimate is that one out of fiy 
years of the student’s time in school is largely wasted; that is, as man 
as two years in our present public school education are lost, while abou 
a year of college education is not productively utilized. 

This should be of major concern for a society such as ours, for th 
problems which the individuals will face are exceedingly complex, an 
they need all the preparation for solving these problems which on 
schools can provide them. 

But, Haggard, how have we come to our present view of the schools 


Mr. Haccarp: I think that in America there have been two maj 
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eaders in this field, John Dewey and Edward L. Thorndike. But, by 
ind large, our schools today are set up and operate on the research and 
theories of Thorndike. Although his influence on American education 
was at its peak about thirty years ago, his theories of learning still set 
pretty much the classroom pattern which exists today. 

I would like to discuss the nature of Thorndike’s influences for a 
while—that is to say, what the learning theory is in a school system 
which was developed on the basis of Thorndike’s work. What are its 
successes? How has it worked? 

Getzels, what were Thorndike’s conclusions about how we learn? 
How have these been applied, for example, in the organization of our 
schools and in the relationship between a child and a teacher? 


Mr. GerzeEts: In general we have assumed that the major interaction 
in the classroom, and perhaps the only interaction, is a sort of one-way 
process between the teacher and the pupil that goes: (1) the teacher 
stimulates; (2) the pupil responds; (3) the teacher rewards or pun- 
shes; and (4) the pupil learns. 

This model seems to assume that there is one-way traffic in the class- 
“oom between the teacher and the pupil with nothing apparently going 
yn among the pupils themselves or any feedback from the pupils to the 
eacher. It is assumed that nothing goes on in the classroom except the 
day’s lesson plan. Actually, there is a great deal of hidden agenda, and 
here are many things that go on which the teacher should take into 
onsideration. 

But I think that Thorndike also led us to regard subject matter in a 
ther peculiar way. Subject matter seemed to be for Thorndike the 
earning of information or knowledge, and it did not include a variety 
of problem-solving, or skills which may be involved in such subject 
matter—the interests, the attitudes, and the appreciations—all of which 
nay be related to such subject matter. 

Mr. Haccarp: I think that Thorndike also emphasized the modifica- 


ion of particular responses, and this has led to some successes in our 
chool system. For example, does not a child learn how to spell under 


his system? 
Mr. Broom: Sure, he learns how to pass our examinations; but 
here are more things than that. 


Mr. Tuten: The real problem here is not so much that people do 
ot learn to spell. As you have indicated, Bloom, from your studies, 
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a couple of years could be squeezed out of learning some of these 
simple fundamentals. We certainly think that they are important, 
but the real question is how this stimulus-response pattern results 
in learning to spell. And, particularly, what are the factors of this sim- 
ple one-way traffic which Getzels described which should be modified 
to take into account some of these social factors which we are begin- 
ning to see make much more difference? 


Mr. Gerzets: That is exactly the point. We have somehow assumed 
that the schoolroom is only a place where intellectual matters or rote 
matters are learned, whereas really a great many problem-solving 
things go on, and a great many social attitudes, a great many ways of 
behaving, not merely toward a printed page but toward life, are learned. 
And these seem to be left out, to a great extent, although certainly not 
entirely, in our present model. 


Mr. THELEN: It would be interesting to look at this research and ask 
why it is, or how it happens, that it has left out so many of these factors. 


Mr. Haccarv: About forty or fifty years ago Thorndike developed 
his earliest and most determining ideas about learning from his research 
with animals. He studied, for example, how cats learn to get out of 2 
problem box or cage. On the basis of his work with animals, he devel 
oped his famous laws of learning, like the law of effect, or the law of 
frequency. Such generalizations or laws from animal iearning were 
applied, wholesale, by Thorndike and his students to our classrooms. 

But note the similarity between a cat learning to escape from a cage 
for example, and a child learning one of the three R’s. In the first case 
the experimenter motivates the animal by making it hungry; he 
determines the learning task by how he designs the cage; and then he 
provides a reward for successful learning by giving the cat food after 
it escapes. This reward is supposed to insure learning. That is the lay 
other than “the law of effect.” 

In the second case, however, the teacher also motivates the child by 
threats of failure or disapproval. For example, she also determines the 
learning task by the assignment she gives; and she provides the rewarc 
for successful learning by giving a good grade, or her personal approval 
or, indirectly, parental approval. There is one more similarity to whick 
Getzels referred. In both cases all the animals or all the children ar 
assumed to have equal interest in the learning tasks—equal ability t 
learn, and so on. Have I been unfair in drawing this close a parallel? 


> J ————— 
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Mr. Tueven: I do not know whether you have been unfair. As you 
vere talking about the cat being hungry, and comparing it to a child 
veing hungry, I was just thinking if I were a child in the classroom 
ind were real hungry, I would look for food. I might go out in the 
loakroom to see if I could rummage around in the lockers there and 
ind a stray bit of old sandwich or something. The idea that I would 
ret rewarded or some similar reward which would take the place of 
ood by learning how to spell would never even enter my head at all. 
Am I different from a cat in that way, do you think? 


Mr. Haccarp: Actually Thorndike’s cats sometimes did not eat, so 
hey were getting out of a maze in a problem box because of reasons 
ther than “the law of effect.” 


Mr. Broom: Thelen, can you give us a more realistic picture of our 
choolrooms? 


Mr. THELEN: I would be glad to try. Perhaps I could do it best by 
imply talking about a schoolroom with which I had a lot of experi- 
mce at one time. This was an eleventh-grade chemistry class, and it 
ontained about twenty children. By and large, the class contained 
wo groups—one, a group of children whom we might call upper class 
1 privileged or fortunate in our society. These were kids who would 
0 to the opera in opera season; would wear fur coats, the girls would, 
t least; we could count on them to be leaders in sororities and frater- 
\ities; and, in general, the students who were elected to officer positions 
n this school were the students of which this particular group approved. 
Yn the other hand, there was another group of students who were 
ess fortunately placed by our standards in the society of the city. They 
ended to form sort of a defensive coalition. At first, in the class, they 
ried to get in, tried to exert a little leadership, but they learned very 
tuickly that this was hard to do. And they tended to withdraw more 
nd more and occupy themselves with things other than the learning 
f chemistry and the things which were approved by the other group. 

Then there were certain individuals in the class. Some of these in- 
ividuals offered various kinds of threats to the teacher. For example, 
ne of them was very bright and knew all the answers in chemistry 
yng before the rest of the class did. The teacher did not know how 
» handle, and may have even been threatened by, this student’s 
rightness. Another child, who had all the good will in the world but 
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needed all kinds of help, somehow did not catch on to what the ex- 
periments were about as easily as the others, although he wanted to. 
He was continually making demands on the teacher to explain further, 
and the teacher had to handle this kind of situation. 

Then the teacher himself had more feelings of identification with 
one group than the other, and he could not help but wonder: Am I 
treating these kids fairly? Am I treating them alike? 

On top of these factors and problems existing in a sort of an under- 
lying substratum the teacher now had to pour the teaching of chemistry. 


Mr. Broom: You seem to be describing the schoolroom as a tug-of- 
war in which perhaps the tug-of-war is not seen as we look at the class 
but as we begin to understand what is happening underneath the sur- 
face. The teacher is pulling in one direction, and the children are pull- 
ing in the other direction; but, instead of the children pulling in a con- 
certed direction, each one seems to be going off in quite a different way. 


Mr. Getzets: And there are some rather good examples of this in 
this very simple question of what the rewards are in a classroom. The 
teacher, for example, assumes that an “A” is rewarding to all students, 
no matter where they come from. Actually, this is not so. We know 
that there are so-called upper-class elements in such upper-upper schools 
where the gentleman’s “C” is a desirable grade; and somehow to get 
an “A” is to be more identified with middle-class striving. 

Similarly, in some of the schools in less privileged neighborhoods, we 
find that to be given an “A” is to be marked as somehow a “greasy 
grind” or a “sissy” and to lose caste. 


Mr. Haccarp: Or “teacher’s pet.” 


Mr. Gerzets: Or teacher’s pet, indeed, and to lose caste with some of 
the important people to this individual pupil—his peer group. They 
will thus work for a “C” or even a “D,” and indeed sometimes failure 
rather than a teacher’s “A.” 


Mr. Haccarp: I know that there is also a sex factor. I know some 
adolescent girls who would rather get a “D” or a “C” than all “A’s” 
because they know that if they get all “A’s,” they will be rejected by 
boy friends. 

But are you not also saying that we must tie in the interests of the 
student with the subject matter? I have heard teachers complain that 
the children are not interested—first-grade, second-grade children—but 
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{ have never heard the parent complain that his child was not interested 
n the world around him or in asking questions and in wanting to 
earn. 


Mr. Boom: This problem which you men are posing seems to pretty 
well agree with the sort of research which I have been doing. I have 
deen trying to study the thought-processes which students have in dis- 
cussion classes. I find that for only about 50 per cent of the time are 
the students paying attention to what is going on in class. The remain- 
ing 50 per cent of the time they seem to spend thinking about them- 
selves; thinking about the teacher (although not what he is talking 
about) ; thinking about other students; and, to a large extent, thinking 
about how pleasant it would be to be outside the classroom at this 
particular time. 


Mr. TueLen: These studies reinforce what we have been implying. I 
might state it quite directly: After all, it is as if each child has his 
own set of purposes which he is trying to accomplish in this classroom 
experience. They are not necessarily the same purposes, even among the 
same social group, and they are not predictable entirely in terms of sex 
differences. It is much more complicated and goes back to family pat- 
ferns, and so on. 

Our real question then is: Can we, taking all these things into ac- 
count, find some way of aligning the means by which all the people 
nvolved can meet their own purposes and at the same time be working 
ogether around the problem for which they are there, which is to learn 
ilgebra, or reading, or whatever society thinks they ought to learn? 


Mr. Gerzets: That, as you remarked, is another one of the sixty- 
our-dollar questions in this area. I should not venture to say whether 
here is any one answer to this, but my own thinking would be that 
omehow we must build on the pupils’ interests, pupils’ needs, “pupils’ 
essons plans,” or pupils’ agenda rather than on this one-way traffic 
which we discussed before of the teacher setting the lesson plan and 
yf the teacher setting the agenda for the class. 


Mr. Haccarp: We also often find in class a child who is not able to 
earn certain subject matters; but if you look more closely at those 
hildren, they may know a terrific amount about jazz or modern music 
—all the recordings, all the artists, and so on. Or even small children 
nay know about astronomy (and I took a course in college once in 
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astronomy), because they are interested in space ships. They read the 
stuff with interest. It means something to them. It ties in with the 
goals that they have set for themselves. We must find out what these 
goals are. 


Mr. Broom: I think that we are getting a little too concerned 
abont the needs of the student and the like. There is a subject matter 
to be learned, and the major problem is how the subject matter 
is organized and interrelated so that what the student learns at one 
part of the curriculum is related to what he learns at another part. 


Mr. Haccarp: That is true. 


Mr. Tureen: I hope that we will not be understood—as this kind of 
thinking has often been misunderstood—as a plea to throw out subject 
matter or to say that it is unimportant. After all, reading and writing 
and simple computation, certain social skills, knowledge of health, 
and skilled interests are essential to society. We all know it. They are 
reality factors which people have to master and learn to deal with. 

So, our question really is in terms of this space-ship learning and in 
terms of those 50 per cent concerns outside the subject matter. What 
clues can we get from those interests which are natural and needed as 
to how to modify the way we teach this subject matter really to get it 
across better? 


Mr. Gerzets: Precisely! For example, if we look at some of the 
textbooks, the “readers” so called, which we use in schools, again we 
have a stereotype reader for all the pupils of a given grade, rather, for 
example, than perhaps different textbooks, depending upon the kinds 
of students, the kinds of pupils, there are. Let us think of the Jane and 
Jerry textbooks, readers which are now used. They describe the beauti- 
ful life which these two kids live, their parents always bringing them 
gifts, their parents being relatively well-to-do, having a nice green yard, 
and so on. To the middle-class kids this is a true picture; they identify 
realistically with these two children in the book. To the lower-class 
children, whose parents may very well be working or be out of work, 
living in slum areas, this is a fairy tale, just as much a fairy tale as 
Alice in Wonderland is to the middle-class children. It seems to me 
that reading could be taught better by using proper materials. 


Mr. Hacearp: In relation to fairy tales, actually fairy tales which 
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children read may be more meaningful, because they do touch under- 
lying needs and interests of the pupil. 

We have been rather critical, as Thelen pointed out, of our present 
schools. Let us turn to a more constructive approach. If we make all 
these assumptions which we have about the things which should also 
be considered and have additional research to go on to buttress these 
statements, how can we change the classroom situation so that we 
could be more effective in teaching children? 


Mr. THELEN: One possibility which people have been studying and 
exploring is the possibility of organizing students in a variety of dif- 
ferent ways at different times. For example, the kind of problem of two 
groups who felt differently about each other which I mentioned in my 
example might lead to the suggestion of using subgroups at certain 
times during the classroom teaching, so that each of these subgroups— 
in this case, natural subgroups—can both start with the same problem 
and both be rewarded the same way for quality performance; and 
they learn that the fact that they are different subgroups does not 
matter very much to the learning job. 


Mr. Broom: I would like to play my own hobby horse, which is that 
of problem-solving. If the teacher can present realistic problems which 
are real in terms of the needs of students but which are also real in 
terms of the subject matter and the needs of the community, we can get 
children highly motivated to study and to learn. 


Mr. Haccarp: The interests are already there in the children? 


Mr. Boom: Yes, yes. 


Mr. Tueten: But that also means that all of us connected with the 
sducational enterprise have to become much more interested in the 
yarticular meanings which kids read into this subject matter. The ma- 
erial in books, after all, is a series of statements, words strung to- 
yether in sentences. It is symbolic; it is language level; and the real 
juestion is not whether the kids can reproduce this set of language but 
what meanings they associate with it. Parents are interested in this; 
eachers are; and the community ought to be interested in this. But 
where does it fit into our modern teaching? 

Mr. Gerzets: Exactly. You mention that somehow teachers are 
nvolved in this; and it seems to me that one of the frontiers in educa- 
ional research at this time might very well be a closer look, a more 
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exact study, of the teacher’s place in all this. We have, as Bloom 
pointed out, tended to focus on the pupil. To be sure, he is the most 
important subject in all of this, but the teacher is a very important 
subject in all of this, too. We might profitably look at the teacher in 
two ways: first, how the community looks upon him as a private citi- 
zen and, secondly, his professional status in the community. It seems 
to me that on both of these counts we need to do some real—what 
shall I say?—soul-searching. 


Mr. Broom: I would like to point out that quite frequently, when 
the teacher does not have these needs satisfied, the teacher becomes 
rather hostile toward his students. The thing that happens when the 
teacher is hostile to his students is that the students are paying much 
more attention to the teacher than they are to the subject matter or to 


the skills which should be learned in the class. 


Mr. Haccarp: I do not blame the teacher for being hostile sometimes, 
if you consider how we treat teachers in our communities. Very often 
they are not allowed to do this or that or something else. 


Mr. Gerzets: I have recently been doing a little study on this and 
discover, on the one hand, that the community wants the teacher some- 
how to be like Caesar’s wife—above suspicion. Somehow he may not 
do any of the things, or certainly a great many things, which are con- 
sidered questionable even though other citizens of the community may 
do them. On the other hand, as a professional person, he again does not 
receive the same confidence, let us say, that a doctor does, or a lawyer 
does, or an accountant does. Somehow it seems to me that the teachers 
are expected to gain the confidence of the children, but it is a con- 
fidence which the children’s parents frequently refuse to give the 
teacher. 


Mr. THELEN: So that we are really tending to put the teacher in the 
role of a second-class citizen in a community in a sense. That is bad 
enough, but that, as we are suggesting, is not just bad in its own right 
It is bad for learning, because the teacher feeling or being told in effect 
that “you are inadequate; we don’t trust you outside,” then in the 
classroom has several possibilities, of which being hostile subconscious. 
ly is just one; withdrawing is another. And we feel that the teacher 
to be adequate in the classroom, has to experience adequacy through. 
out many other phases of life, too. 
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Mr. Bioom: Perhaps this explains why we are not able to attract 
our very best students into the field of education. Here are really im- 
portant problems. But perhaps it is the salary level or the way in which 
the teacher is treated in the community which prevent us from getting 
the very best persons for this work. 


Mr. Haccarp: We have recognized for a long time that the teacher 
must be interested in his work, positively oriented to it, a mature and 
well-adjusted person; and yet, by our social pressures, we have often 
precluded him from being just this by making him the personalized 
person, if you will, and pushing him off and making him conform to 
a role that we would not even ask of ourselves. 


Mr. Tueten: We have been talking about the child and his purposes, 
and we have talked about the teacher and his needs. I would like to 
bring in a few other people at this point, particularly the parents, and 
the other parts of the community, because we cannot talk about the 
child and the child’s needs without talking about the teacher and his 
needs. We have also implied that we cannot talk about the teacher and 
his needs without talking about the community and the needs of the 
community. So that, while we are all concerned with the learning 
of the child, still the object of our attention is the interaction among 
all these groups and the possibilities that some schools have done of 
workshops in which both teachers and parents and community leaders 
come to talk together about the problems of education, to find out 
what roles they can play. The fact that they are working together 
makes a big difference. 


Mr. Haccarp: We are often inclined to forget that we are really 
reaching a child to be a citizen in a community. . . 

Me. Tueen: Right! 

Mr. Haccarp: .. . and not just to learn a few or particular things. 

Mr. Gerzets: Unless all members of the community—which in- 
ludes the teachers, the administrators, and all those who have to do 
with somehow guiding the child’s experiences—are agreed on a basic 
‘ole that the school must play in the community. 

Mr. Haccarp: And support it. 


Mr. Gerzets: .. . and support it; and, I repeat, give the teacher a 
ertain amount of confidence, we find that the pupil has no one really 
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to identify with. He is supposed to identify with one set of values out-_ 
side of school and with another set of values inside of school. Instead 
of internalizing the values which the school provides, he may very well 
only conform to them, learn the right answers, without those answers 
really meaning anything very important to him as an individual. 


Mr. Haccarp: That is a very important point. Look at the way we 
speak of our teachers—a “schoolmarm,” for example. This is a person 
who teaches our child, and we want him to learn from this person, 
whom we implicitly disrespect. We would rather have our child act 
like a businessman or an athlete but not like a teacher. 


Mr. Broom: You pose the problem in such a big way that I am 
not sure that we can do anything about it. I still think that the major 
problem is whether children are developing. Are they changing? Are 
they changing in the way desired by the community, by the teachers, 
and the like? I think that we must always return to that as our central 
problem. 


Mr. Tueten: If we have made this too big, let me see if I cannot 
make it a little smaller. For example, we have talked about the child 
and his needs and in a sense shed a tear over it, you might say. We 
have said that we are interested in the meaning that the children get 
out of experience and out of textbooks; and we have said that the teach- 
er is really the person who examines these meanings and is given the 
responsibility for seeing that they are examined and developed in proper 
directions. But there are certain practices which are very suggestive for 
additional things, like when the child goes out and has, as part of his 
school work, firsthand experience in the community and with its citi- 
zens, because here he has a chance to test his meanings against the 
meanings of representative citizens of the community without the 
mediation of the teachers. 

Mr. Boom: Are you suggesting that maybe we can alter this tug-of- 
war which you described earlier and have some way such that we all 
are working together? 


Mr. THELEN: Right. 


Mr. Hacearp: And this is done by interaction with each other in 
meaningful situations? 


Mr. Gerzets: Yes. So that instead of merely learning that he must 
conform to certain things in one place and conform to certain thing: 
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in another place and that these really are not necessarily congruent, he 
learns a pattern of behavior which runs from the community to the 
school and to the family. 


Mr. Tueten: To learn that it is all right to conform to things when 
they are worth conforming to, but these things themselves are in a 
constant process of flux through these various interactions about which 
we have been talking. 


Mr. Hacearp: We have talked about a number of things, and I am 
sure that the problem is bigger than we can handle. One of the things 
we have said is that we cannot consider the child or the subject matter 
or the teacher or the community or any one aspect in isolation. They 
all are together. 

There is another question which we have not had a chance to dis- 
cuss, and that is whether we want short-range or long-range goals, for 
these often conflict. Short-range goals are teaching particular subjects, 
particular materials; the other is what kind of citizens we want. These 
are also important to consider. 

I would also like to suggest that we have been implying, without 
saying so, that the knowledge of skills and insights of various other 
disciplines, such as psychology, sociology, or anthropology, must be 
brought to bear upon the problems of education in order to increase 
the understanding and control of the educative process and to in- 
crease its effectiveness in terms of our goals. 


Le 
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Four Special Articles on 


PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 
IN THE CLASSROOM* 
* 


THE INFLUENCE OF CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
ON TEST PERFORMANCE} 


By ERNEST A. HAGGARD 


EVERYONE is aware of the influence of the social or cultural environ- 
ment on test performance. No one would think of giving an intelligence 
test standardized on American children to a child in Bali, or France, 
or South Africa—and expect the results to mean very much. No one 
would give such a test to a child on the other side of the ocean, but 
few have accepted the fact that results of such testing might be invalid 
if it is given to a child on the other side of the tracks. This is a basic 
point and the source of much misunderstanding and faulty “informa- 
tion.” In this field one must consider the fact that children from privi- 
leged homes receive a range of experiences and acquire a range of 
motivations which prepare them more adequately for favorable per- 
formance on our present type of intelligence tests than is the case with 
lower-class children. 

The thesis here is that we cannot assume the various subcultures in 
America to be comparable, simply because of a common geographical 
boundary. Nor is it enough to say, “We consider all that when we 
evaluate the I.Q. of a lower-class or ethnic child.” Why not? Because 


* The four authors of the articles here reprinted, who also appeared in this Rounp 
TaBLe discussion, are all members of a new program in educational psychology at the 
University of Chicago. This program of research and training has been revised to reflect 
the kind of thinking and newer approaches to education presented by the panel. In addi- 
tion to the participants on the program, major members of the Educational Psychology 
Staff include: Robert J. Havighurst, chairman of the Committee on Human Development; 


Allison Davis, professor of education; and Bruno Bettelheim, principal of the Sonia Shank- 
man Orthogenic School. 


+ Taken from the Proceedings of the 1949 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems 
(Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service). 
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all too often the educational opportunities—from the first grades on— 
are determined by how well a child does on our present standardized 
tests, regardless of whether we intend them to be. And those who do 
poorly at first are often given inferior educational opportunities, so 
that a vicious circle is set up and a great deal of potential ability is 
lost to our society. 

The way to approach the problem of developing culturally fair in- 
telligence tests is first to find out what the lower-class and ethnic cul- 
tures in our society are like. The best technique for finding out about 
other cultures is by, first, making anthropological and sociological field 
studies. A sizable number of such investigations have been made of 
various social and ethnic groups in America. Allison Davis and the 
people working with him at the University of Chicago have made use 
of these findings in their attempt to construct culturally common in- 
telligence tests for American children. 

This research program is directed toward the development of intelli- 
gence tests which are maximally fair to all socioeconomic and ethnic 
groups in our society, that is to say, a culturally fair intelligence test 
for American children. The procedure emphasizes the need to use 
items which are equally familiar and motivating to children from all 
the sociceconomic and ethnic groups who will eventually take the tests. 
Four major steps have been taken in this research program. 

The first step involved extensive and intensive anthropological field 
studies, in which middle-class and lower-class ethnic, Negro, and white 
groups were studied (Davis). Some graduate students lived in the 
homes of lower-class families for several months. Children from all 
groups were studied in their homes, schoolrooms, and neighborhoods. 
These children were interviewed on how and on what they spent their 
time, their range of experiences, how they used words, what words 
meant to them, how they solved test problems, and what things were 
important to them. 

The second step involved an examination of the relative performance 
of about five thousand children on each of the 460 items from ten 
frequently used intelligence tests (Eells). From these data attempts 
were made to find out why large discrepancies existed in certain items 
and item-types. It was frequently due to artifacts of middle-class verbal 
xabits, differences in background experiences, or differences in motiva- 
ion to do well on the tests. It furthermore appeared that if the tests 
1ad been equally fair for children from extreme socioeconomic groups 
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in terms of familiarity and motivational factors, the wide performance 
differences would have been greatly reduced or wiped out. 

The third step involved an experimental demonstration that such 
factors as differential familiarity, motivation, and the removal of arti- 
facts of middle-class culture did significantly reduce the difference in 
the performance of lower-class and middle-class children on the same 
mental test problems. In a pilot study it was found that the differential 
performance of the two extreme socioeconomic groups could be modi- 
fied almost at will—either in terms of increasing or decreasing this 
difference (Davis and Haggard). In a more intensive study, 671 chil- 
dren took part in a five-day experiment investigating the effects of the 
following variables on mental test performance: social-status, practice, 
motivation, the form of the test, and its manner of presentation (Hag- 
gard). The complete set of findings are too numerous and complex to 
report here, but there are a few which are especially worth mention- 
ing. Between an initial test and a retest (with three practice periods 
on similar item types intervening), (a) the lower-class children showed 
at least as great an over-all gain in the extent to which they learned to 
solve mental test problems correctly as did the middle-class children; 
(2) the lower-class children, when highly motivated, did significantly 
better on a retest of standard-type intelligence test items than the lower- 
class children not thus motivated; (c) the children from both social 
class groups profited more from the various experimental conditions 
with which they were already more familiar in terms of previous ex- 
perience, training, etc.; and (d) the majority of the items were revised 
to remove the middle-class bias. But even though many traditional item 
types can be reworked to be less discriminating against lower-class 
children without violating the essential nature or difficulty of the item, 
it was felt that in general they were too academic and artificial and that 
a new approach should be taken, with the development of items which 
are not only fair in terms of the background experiences of all social 
class groups but equally motivating as well. 

The fourth step, which is being carried on at present, involves the 
construction and standardization of a new battery of individual and 
group intelligence tests for young children (Davis and Eells). This 
final step is nearing completion. The item types used in the new 
tests include: the understanding of physical principles, the classification 
of objects into categories selected by the child, memory processes, the 
drawing of inferences from given relationships, critical processes and 
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the ability to verify solutions, general inductive and deductive reason- 
ing, and a number of others. The items themselves involve problems 
and problem types which are about equally common to all social class 
groups—but problems which are not taught either in the home or in the 
school. Consequently, they have to be solved almost entirely by the 
child’s reasoning and creative ability, as developed by his general ex- 
perience. The statistical findings so far obtained indicate that these new 
tests are at least as effective in measuring problem-solving ability as the 
older (present) tests but that the new tests do not discriminate against 
large groups of children in our society. 


THE STUDY OF THE THOUGHT-PROCESSES OF 
STUDENTS IN CLASSROOM SITUATIONS 


By BENJAMIN S. BLOOM 


RESEARCH in the field of education has largely dealt with the prod- 
ucts or outcomes of learning experiences. These studies have for the 
most part been based upon test results, observations of the overt be- 
haviors of individuals, and testimony of individuals about the meaning 
and significance of particular events and experiences. 

Very little has been done to study the actual educational processes as 
hey take place. Little is known about what is happening to individuals 
in a learning situation during the course of that learning situation. It 
seems likely that this is to be the major emphasis in educational research 
n the future, especially if we are to understand and explain the educa- 
ional techniques by which intellectual abilities and skills, interests, 
uttitudes, and changes in personality are made. There are some indi- 
‘ations that the educational process (rather than the products or out- 
somes of education) will become the central focus of investigators con- 
cerned with the interactions of participants in an educational group, as 
well as the variables related to the individual and the educational scene. 

Until recently, it was not possible to do detailed research on the con- 
cious thought-processes of individuals in a learning situation, except as 
hey could be recalled after the situation or as they could be inferred 
rom the overt behavior of the individuals. Experiments begun about 
our years ago have demonstrated the possibilities of the method of 
‘stimulated recall” in enabling participants in a social situation to serve 
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as observers of their thoughts and feelings. The method is based on the 
idea that, if a large proportion of the stimuli and cues which occurred 
in a particular situation are recorded (i.e., wire recording, sound film, 
etc.) and played back to the participants within a period of about forty- 
eight hours, they are enabled to recall with great vividness and detail 
both the events which were overt and thus observable as well as the 
conscious thought-processes which they experienced at various points 
of time during the original situation. 

Up to the present time the method of stimulated recall has been used 
in studying the thoughts of more than five hundred individuals under 
a variety of conditions. These studies have been useful in showing the 
relationship between the type of learning situation and the thoughts 
of students, between the set or orientation of students and the thinking 
they have done, between ability and personality characteristics and 
thought-processes, as well as between the overt behavior displayed by 
some students and their covert behavior or conscious thought processes. 

One major study found significant relations between the overt activi- 
ty in the classroom and the kinds of thinking done by students. A direct 
question was usually accompanied by attempts on the part of students 
to think about an answer, while reports and statements (especially by 
students) resulted in a considerable variation in the thought-processes 
of students, with rather passive types of thinking predominating. Most 
of the thoughts reported by students could be directly traced to stimuli 
in the classroom environment, with the verbal activity of the teacher 
and the students dominating. This suggests the tremendous influence 
the immediate situation has on the conscious thinking people do and 
the very great potential for changing people as the result of an ap- 
propriate structuring of overt activities in educational, social, or thera- 
peutic group situations. 

Another study reveals some of the differences between lecture and 
discussion methods of teaching. In the average discussion studied, only 
55 per cent of the thoughts reported were relevant to the ideas being 
considered, while almost two-thirds of the thoughts reported in lectures 
were of this type. Although the lecture is more successful in securing 
the attention of students, it evokes primarily those thoughts which are 
appropriate to the following and comprehending of information. In 
contrast, the discussion is more successful in evoking complex problem- 
solving types of thought. 

The distractions from the subject matter of the class are, in the dis- 
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‘ussions, most frequently provided by the persons and objects in the 
mmediate environment; while in the lectures the distractions are 
srovided more frequently by thoughts about persons and situations not 
n the immediate environment. Thoughts about the adequacy (or in- 
idequacy) of the self occur much more frequently in discussions, while 
angential thoughts about words or phrases spoken in the class occur 
nuch more frequently in lectures. 

There is considerable variation in the kinds of thoughts reported 
rom class to class. The temperament and skill of the instructor, the 
vature of the subject matter and the particular topic, and the nature 
of the student group are all important factors in determining this varia- 
ion. It was especially noted that there are some classes in which the 
mstructor’s personality and characteristics were such powerful stimuli 
mm. students’ thinking that only rarely did they get to think about the 
ubject matter and ideas being considered. A major generalization 
which may be drawn from these studies is that there is little relation 
yetween the extent of a student’s overt participation and the extent of 
lis relevant covert participation in a class. 

A third study demonstrated significant relations between the per- 
onality characteristics of students and the kind of thinking they re- 
yorted doing in class. It was especially noteworthy that students with 
| high degree of anxiety spent much time in class thinking about them- 
elves and their personal problems. Students with a high degree of 
igidity were able to do little active thinking of a problem-solving 
lature in class, while students with considerable hostility and negativ- 
sm spent much of their time in class in evaluating (usually negatively) 
he persons in the class and the ideas or contributions being considered 
yy the group. 

We have found the method of stimulated recall useful in sensitizing 
eachers to the thinking students do in class and the relation between 
hese thought-processes and the overt activities which occurred during 
he class. It is possible to use the method to make a detailed study and 
nalysis of a particular class or a series of classes for evaluation purposes 
s well as to determine ways in which the classroom procedures can 
modified and improved in order to achieve particular objectives of 


nstruction. 
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THE TEACHER’S STATUS IN THE COMMUNITY AS A 
FACTOR IN TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS* 


By JACOB W. GETZELS 


THE teacher must have the confidence and respect of the community; 
for, if the community does not itself grant him this confidence and 
respect, how can the community’s children be expected to do so? Yet 
the teacher frequently feels—and with reason—that the community’s 
support is extended him only tentatively and grudgingly. 

It is probably safe to say that there are more constraints and demands 
upon the teacher even as a private citizen than on any other member 
of the community. He may be required to reside only in a certain 
approved neighborhood. He may be forbidden to use tobacco—at 
least he must not be seen using it. His political affiliation may become 
the subject of administrative scrutiny. His religious practice, certainly 
a matter of private conscience for most Americans, may become a public 
concern, especially in smaller communities. In many ways the teacher 
is like a minority group member—he has a high public visibility. As 
one teacher remarked during an interview, “I am often made to feel 
like a second-class citizen. I live in a fishbowl, and my every act is 
judged and measured by every individual in the community. What I 
do and say outside the school seems sometimes of more public concern 
than what I say or do in the school.” 

This is, of course, an exaggeration. Yet teachers do seem a group 
apart. They occupy a peculiar place in the community not only on the 
private level but on the professional level as well. Although the teacher 
is catalogued as a professional person—that is, as an expert and special- 
ist in a particular sphere of activity—nearly everyone feels free to exert 
pressure on how this expert should behave in his field of specialization. 

The writer had occasion recently to witness a conference between a 
principal, a teacher who after careful study had instituted a minor 
new activity in their school, and a woman, not a mother herself but 
a person of some prominence in the town, who did not approve of this 
activity. The principal and teacher with some ten years’ professional 
training between ther and over thirty years’ actual classroom experi- 
ence gave ground steadily before this woman and finally promised 

* Adapted in part from a forthcoming paper, “A Psychosociological Framework for the 


Study of Educational Administration,” to appear in the Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 
XXII, No. 4 (fall, 1952). 
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“never to do it again.” They were afraid, they later explained, that the 
woman might “raise a fuss in the community.” They felt few teachers, 
sven if perfectly within their professional rights in any particular case 
can safely survive a public “fuss.” 

Teachers frequently point to the contrast between the community’s 
attitude toward them as a professionally trained and certified group and 
coward other professional groups. No one would ordinarily dream of 
elling the doctor what to do in the hospital, or the lawyer how to 
address the court, or the engineer how to calculate the stresses and 
strains of a structure. But somehow everyone feels perfectly free to tell 
the teacher what to do and what not to do in the classroom. In effect, 
in many communities the teacher sees himself not only a second-class 
citizen but a second-class professional person. 

It may of course be argued that after all doctors, lawyers, and engi- 
neers are not on the public payroll and that teachers are. This is not 
an entirely satisfactory argument for the teacher, for he is quick to ob- 
serve that firemen too are on the public payroll but that hardly gives 
every property owner the right to tell the fireman how to deal with a 
fire, even a fire on the property owner’s own property. 

There is no intention in any of this to imply that the parent may 
not properly be critical of educational policies and practices. Nor is 
any implication intended that parents not participate in the schooling 
of their children, any more than there is any implication that the com- 
munity not participate in the planning and administration of play- 
srounds, hospitals, or other civic enterprises. On the contrary, parents 
nust participate in the educational process as they should in all facets 
xf the community. What must be emphasized in the present context, 
1owever, is that if teachers are to function at maximum effectiveness 
hey must be granted by the community the full perquisites of profes- 
ional status—that is, recognition of expertness in a particular sphere 
yf activity and with this a measure of autonomy in the application of 
his expertness. 

If the community does not thus make plain its respect and confidence 
n the teacher—make plain that the teacher is a trusted private citi- 
en and a valued professional educator—then the teacher is at a seri- 
us disadvantage in the classroom. He must, if he is to be effective, 
ot only gain the respect and confidence of the children without the 
ctive support of the community but gain this, as is perhaps too often 
he case today, despite the community. 


> 
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CLASSROOM SUBGROUPS FOR BETTER LEARNING* 
By HERBERT A. THELEN 


THE most effective organization of the class for learning is probably 
through carefully composed subgroups rather than through function- 
ing as one single large group. But it is of utmost importance to com- 
pose these subgroups in such a way that they know what to do and 
can pool wisdom and skill rather than ignorance and doubt. I would 
like to suggest a simple principle for subgrouping and to show the 
reasoning that leads to the suggestion of this principle. 

If a class of thirty students meets for an hour, then the average 
time available for each student’s active initiation of activities for himself 
and others is two minutes—two minutes in which he can experiment 
through active interaction with others for the purpose of seeing what 
response will be elicited from his peers who represent society to him. 
On the other hand, if the class of thirty is seen as a collection of thirty 
individuals, not working together at all, then each student is presum- 
ably on his own for the full hour. He is self-initiating to the extent that 
he does anything. But, as an isolated individual, he is cut off from 
interaction with the other students, and his field of experimentation is 
limited to verbal ideas and material objects: he can test no social con- 
sequences of any of his ideas. 

What is needed, then, is some way to maximize the self-initiated 
participation time of each student without sacrificing the opportunity 
for self-discovery through social interaction with a representative range 
of personality and skill characteristics of others. 

‘We must look for principles to help us divide the class into small 
groups. If the number of small groups is n, then the active self-direc- 
tive participation time of the student (which we are assuming is a fac- 
tor to be maximized in so far as possible) becomes n times as great as 
it is when the class meets as a committee of the whole. But the size 
and composition of the groups has to be chosen very carefully so that 
all the essential interactive possibilities for the student’s stimulation, 
action, assessment, and growth are retained. Moreover, the groups have 
to be picked in such a way that they can make progress toward the goal 
of the day’s work without having to depend upon the teacher for con- 
stant guidance and direction. 


‘6 This statement is taken from Herbert A. Thelen, “Group Dynamics in Instruction: 
Principle of Least Group Size,” School Review, March, 1949. 
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To help us implement these criteria, we begin by identifying an as- 
sect of behavior which is sufficiently overt that it can be seen and dealt 
vith and yet is sufficiently related to goal-seeking and personality that 
riteria for its satisfactoriness, from the standpoint both of the student 
ind of the teacher as a representative of society, can be set up. The 
spect of behavior which seems to us to meet these requirements is the 
ispect which we call skill. The cliché “start with the class where it is” 
s one way of expressing the point of view that it is useful to regard 
he processes of learning as fundamentally the processes of increasing 
he efficiency and productivity of skills already present to some extent. 


ACHIEVEMENT AND SOCIALIZATION SKILLS 


A group of people, united in a common endeavor, must be able to 
neet two kinds of skill requirements. First, there must be sufficient 
kill that the jobs required for achievement can be practiced and car- 
ied out. Second, there must be sufficient social skills that the efforts 
f all individuals can be co-ordinated and complementary to each other 
ather than competitive and obstructing to each other. The first type 
f skill requirement can be described from analysis of the problem or 
he common endeavor which brought the group together in the first 
lace. Thus, there is need to get necessary information. There is need 
0 assess initial conditions which are to be improved. There is need to 
uggest plausible methods of solving the problem. There is need to 
valuate the extent to which a given proposed strategy is successful 
nd to modify it if it is unsuccessful before the failure has become a 
ignificant blocking factor. There is also need to practice distinct, sep- 
rate, individual skills and to verbalize about them—in effect, to de- 
elop basic tools at a level sufficiently functional that they operate 
nder a wide variety of conditions. We shall call such skills the achieve- 
zent skills. 

Achievement skills are practiced in a social milieu, and in this milieu 
ertain processes do go on and must be facilitated. Social group proc- 
sses may be regarded as determining whether the achievement skills of 
idividuals can be integrated into effective group progress—or even 
rhether individual skills will have opportunity for use. Thus, for ex- 
mple, adequate communication must be established; agreement must 
e reached concerning value system; control must be exercised on co- 
perative efforts, particularly with regard to defining the limits of in- 
ividual efforts; skills must be used by individuals to avoid frustrations 
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which would block the group otherwise; group members must be able 
to distribute satisfaction; and the group must develop in expectancy of 
who will do what, so that it can predict consequences of individual 
behaviors. The facilitation of these processes requires the exercise of a 
wide variety of what we might call the socialization skills. These in- 
clude such things as skill in resolving conflict through integrating 
various points of view in a more basic concept; summarizing the posi- 
tion of the group from time to time so that the problems the group faces 
can be redefined; assessing and interpreting the limits of action pos- 
sible to the group, so that solutions will be realistic; deciding on a 
level of aspiration which is reasonable and along with it, the criteria 
by which success shall be judged, giving each person a sense of free- 
dom sufficiently great that whatever he has of value to contribute can 
be given freely, and the like. 

The quality of participation and learning, then, will depend upon 
the conditions under which it occurs, and we suggest that these con- 
ditions are describable as the pattern of skills which the group can 
bring to bear in its joint activities..In this pattern of skills there must 
be represented all the major skills required to facilitate the group proc- 
esses mentioned above. Since no one individual, not even the teacher, 
can demonstrate all these skills adequately, it is probable that a num- 
ber of people should work together. The number of people required 
depends upon the actual skills that analysis of the objectives and the 
social situation show must be present to avoid frustration and make 
progress possible. In general, the principle would seem to be that the 
size of group should be the smallest group in which it is possible to 
have represented at a functional level all the socialization and achieve- 
ment skills required for the particular learning activity at hand. If the 
group is larger than this, there will be duplication of skills resulting 
in less need for individuals to assume their full responsibility to the 
group; their acts will have less significance, and their motivation will 
therefore be hindered. Moreover, if the group is larger than this, each 
person has a smaller opportunity than he might have for experimental 
interaction leading to desirable learning; that is, he has an unnecessar- 
ily lessened opportunity for firsthand interactive participation. If the 
group is smaller than this, there will be certain gaps and lack of com- 
petency which will result in frustration and loss of motivation. 


